BETTINA’S EASTER STOCK. 


By MarIon HILL. 


VERYTHING always happened in the garden. The sisters, 
Bettina and Hassie, were seldom to be found anywhere else. 
It was a paradise of wildness in the heart of a great city, 
lying in that part of San Francisco known as the Mission, 
the older portion of the town, clustering around the still- 
standing adobe ruin of the historical Mission Dolores. 
Talking of ruins reminds one that the girls’ house, though a picturesque 
structure, was not much more than a ruin itself, having been brought around 
Cape Horn in sections, years and years ago, and put together upon arrival 
like a cardboard playhouse. It had, among 
other oddities, long, old-fashioned French 
windows, which, like doors, opened freely into 
the garden. 
Such a garden as it was, too! The tangled 
rose-vines had trunks as stout as trees and 
clambered two stories high, covering the 
house with almost perpetual bloom.* The 
front porch and garden walls were 
hung with rioting clematis, which 
in spring burst into radiant 
blossom—a solid sheet of white 
, like dazzling snow drifts. Nar- 
Xcissus and violets, white and 
4 blue, came up wherever 
they had a mind to, and 
drenched the air with per- 
fume. No wonder the 
girls elected to -spend 
most of their time there— 
reading, romping, study- 
ing, planning, quarreling. 
Just at present they were 
quarreling, if that is not 
= too harsh a term for their 
nS ever friendly squabbles. 
~ “The idea is—is—nr- 
farious!?’ cried Hassie, 
ending with a word 
which, having been de- 
) fined in yesterday’s spell- 
‘ing lesson as “wicked 
in the extreme,” seemed 
most fit to be applied to 
Bettina’s plan. 
“CLHE IDEA IS NEFARIOUS.” “One must live,” was 
Drewen by Margaret Fernte, Bettina’s dejected defense. 
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“The marvel is how such an idea ever 
managed to grow upon you!” 

“Anything can grow in the Mission 
warm belt!” said Bettina, with an 
irrepressible giggle, in which 
Hassie was forced to join. 

The “warm belt” is an imagi- 
nary arc sweeping through the ~ 
Mission, the dwellers therein 
claiming for it a tropical and 1 
varied ability to grow anything from 
bananas to salt cedars. 

“T hardly see the awfulness of it,” 
argued Bettina. “It is not nefarious to 
turn an honest penny.” 

“It seems dreadful! Intending to raise 
white flowers to. sell to the church for 
Easter when you ought to be delighted 
to give them!” 

“If it is so dreadful, why does the 
church offer to buy them?” 
asked Bettina, innocently. 

“Because it does everv- 
thing to help the poor and de- 
serving; and you are neither<4 
the one nor the other!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I’m 
poor enough,” said Bettina, 
cheerfully, beginning an ener- : 
getic weeding. “I’m going to plant white stock, for that grows the quick- 
est—and sells the best!” 

“You are really in earnest?” 

“Doesn't this look like it?” throwing weeds recklessly behind her. 

“Then if you are going to raise flowers for money, I am going to raise 
them for love! You may sell yours; I'll give mine, and be glad to! I also 
will plant white stock, and we’ll see whose grows best!” 

“Done! That's quite an interesting scheme,” said Bettina, sitting down 
in her garden to grin approval at her excited sister. “Let us get right at it: 
I'll weed your garden, too, if you will run around the corner to the florist and 
purchase the seeds—of contention.” 

“Won't be gone a second,” promised Hassie, flying out of the gate. 

Skue Long, the Chinese laundryman, coming out of the house, stood in 
calm contemplation of Bettina’s work. 

“"Ullo,” he ventured, politely. 

“Hullo,” responded she with equal gravity. 

“Where lil’ boy who allee time walkee by two stlick?” 

This description applied to tiny Connor McKenna, the cook’s crippled 
son, who went around on crutches, and, sad to say, went daily with more 
and more pain and weakness. 

“He’s upstairs in the Nickel Lady’s room—in mamma’s room, asleep.” 


‘“*HAD FOUND 
A WAY OF EN- 
TERING THE 
MISSION,” 


Draren by 
Margaret Fernie. 
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“Al’ lite. Here! you take him. I bling him for lil’ boy.” 

The “him” was produced from Skue Long’s baggy sleeve, and proved to 
be the onion-like bulb of a Chinese sacred lily. 

“IT give him to him,” said Bettina, taking it and growing giddy with the 
pronouns. She turned the “him” about in her curious hands. ‘‘How you 
make him grow?” she asked, laboring under the popular delusion that the 
worse the English, the easier for a Chinaman to understand. 

“Him glow velly easy. Put him in pan. No dirt. Blenty lil’ rock. 
Blenty water. Blenty sun. Blenty evelyt’ing.” 
“All right,” said Bettina, in gentle dismissal. 

“Al lite. Goo’-by,” with suavity, which changed into a startled yell of 
“Hi! Wha’ for?” as he and Hassie bumped together at the gate. 

They separated with mutual apologies, Skue Long betaking his slippered 
way down the street, while Hassie came gabbling to Bettina. 

“Here are the seeds. A package for you and a package for me. Oh, 
you dear thing, you’ve weeded both beds and forked them, and the florist 
says they are sure to grow, and will be in fine bloom by Easter, so we'll 
plant them, and we’ll see, Miss Bettina Bell, whose grows the best, your 
mercenary seeds or my religious ones!” 

Obliged to stop for breath, Hassie quieted down, and she and Bettina 
began to sort the seeds. , 

( , “T wish I could get religion!” blurted Bettina. 

Hassie laughed. People always mistook Bettina’s 
spasms of piety for a joke. 

“Tam in earnest. I wish I could get religion!” 

“You get a whipping,” corrected Hassie. “You 
get the measles, you get hungry; you don’t get 
religion !” 

“Isn't that exactly what I’m deploring?” 
snapped Bettina, digging viciously and end- 

ing the discussion. 
Hermomentary emotion had been sincere 
indeed, but Hassie’s laughter had effectu- 
ally crushed it. Poor, bluff Bettina was 
feeling rather like a lost sheep of late, 
ever since an ill-starred speech she had 
made relative to the coming Lenten 
season. A number of her girl friends 
had been discussing what they 
should “leave off” during Lent, one 
denying herself candy, another sugar 
in her coffee, and so on, and they 
=-- had asked Bettina for her inten- 
: tions. That sensitive damsel, 
who had such a reverence for re- 
ligious matters that she could not 
bear to talk about them, answered 
: as a silencer that she intended tc 
‘*ME CATCHEE LIL’ ROUND PIECE OF PAPER.” _—ileave off wearing her boots in 
Drawn by Margaret Fernie. bed. After that they, not unnat- 
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urally, conducted spiritual meetings without her 
presence, and she felt a most hardened sinner. 

Why could she not be good, like Hassie, for in- 
stance? Demure, devout, church-going Hassie, who 
looked with sweet horror upon schemes for selling 
flowers for Easter, and was even now planting seeds 
for blooms to be offered upon the altar as a free gift? 

“And you are planting them too near the surface,” 
commented Bettina. 

“I’m planting them the way the envelope says,” 
declared Hassie, showing the directions. 

“Well, these were written in the East, and 

| am going to do the very opposite,” said 
Bettina, who was in an obstinate mood, 
and began burying her luckless seeds 
to an appalling depth. 

When they finished planting, the 
two girls went to the Nickel Lady's 
room—to their mother’s room. No, 
there is no use trying to call her any- 
thing but the Nickel Lady. Nothing 
else seems natural. The title had been 
bestowed upon her years ago by her 
daughters, who had been convulsed 
listeners to a forced interview she had 
held with a persistent peddler of 
combs. He pleaded with her for half 
an hour, ending every sentence with, 
’They’re only a nickel, lady; do buy 

one; only a nickle, lady.” 

r. She never heard the last of 
the title, and accepted the ri- 
ae diculous expression as smil- 
coe ingly as she accepted all her 
= fortunes, good or bad. A nice, 
“CONNOR'S OFFERING HAD TO BE TAKEN TO HIS cheerful body was the Nickel 

CHURCH.” Lady. No wonder Connor 

Drawn by Margaret Fernie. liked to be with her. 

Poor Connor! Poor, little, crippled, failing laddie! 

“Me legs is twisted bad. Me father t’rew a table all a-top of me wonst,” 
he would explain, with a certain pride in such an uncommonly aggressive 
parent. 

He was much pleased with his lily, and became quite excited to think that 
it would really bloom, planted in nothing but “blenty lil’ rock, blenty water.” 

“And what will you do with the flowers?” asked Bettina. 

After a moment’s reflection, Connor said ecstatically :-— 

“Sure, I’ll put them on the blessed altar for Easter!” 

“You couldn’t do better, Connor,” said Hassie, flashing a meaning look 
at her sister, who immediately began to whistle, which was her way of 
blushing. 
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“My dear!” remonstrated the Lady. 

“Yes’m; I’ve stopped. If you are going, Connor, Hassie and I will carry 
you home. Climb up.” 

Making a seat of their locked hands, upon which Connor sat, clutching 
them contentedly, the girls carried him to his mother’s tiny cabin next door. 
Coming back, they gazed rapturously at their new, rival gardens. 

“Dear, dear! not a seed up yet,” sighed Bettina, gravely. 

“And mine will come up first,” prophesied Hassie. 

A week proved this to be correct, for by that time her stock was all show- 
ing in rows of tiny green, while not a spear disturbed the tranquil, level 
blackness of Bettina’s garden bed. 

“But they will be all the stronger when they do come!” was her defiant 
comment. 

In a fortnight her trusting heart was rewarded by the appearance of a row 
of “bumps,” and another fortnight consummated the growth of every seed, 
rather stunted, to be sure, but of great sturdiness. On the other hand, Has- 
sie’s plants were as frail as they were tall. 

“A rain storm will put yours all to bed,” quoth the now calm Bettina. 

“Or a gust of wind!” wailed Hassie, feverishly hilling over her exposed 
roots. 

“Me lily is all busted out wid buds,” announced Connor McKenna, who 
had hobbled to the gate and was beckoning to Bettina. 

She had fallen into the habit of taking him as far as the door of the church 
where he daily attended mass. She was afraid for him to go alone, because 
he confessed to new symptoms of feeling faint and giddy and frightened at 
street-crossings. The church was not very far; it was the aggressively new 
one which crowds proudly against the lowly little Mission Dolores and 
towers complacently above it. To Bettina, the most sacred building was 
the solemn ruin, mud-built, and laden with memories of a time long dead. 

“Connor, why don’t you ever go to this one?” asked Bettina once, gazing 
lovingly at the adobe relic, whose mute bells seemed capable, if swung, to 
peal out beautiful and terrible tales of California’s rugged childhood. 

“Aw, Miss, who'd be after entering the likes of that, when there’s sich an 
illegant one entirely close forninst it?” 

“But, Connor, this one was standing here when there wasn’t any San 
Francisco at all. It looked almost as it looks now while the Revolutionary 
war was going on across the continent. Mexicans and Indians used to 
come here and pray, and while they prayed jackals used to howl outside!” 

“Think of that, now!” remarked Connor, with polite interest; but in un- 
convinced determination he added, “The new one is by far the decenter.” 

So while he worshiped in the ‘‘decenter,” Bettina, who had found a means 
of entering the Mission by way of its vine-choked, jungle-like graveyard, 
used to spend her time in prowling through the gloomy edifice, mounting 
even into the dark belfry and leaning her face lovingly against the still and 
solemn bells. The streets used to be very noisy and blinding when she was 
out in them once again and taking Connor home. 

Taking Connor home began to be a very sad job, for Bettina could not 
hide from herself the fact that he was each day nearer to that lone journey. 
which comes to us all in time. He began to grow fretful, and worried par- 
ticularly in regard to his lily, for it threatened to bloom long before Easter. 
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Appealed to about this difficulty, Skue Long proved very helpful. 

“Me catchee lil’ round piecee paper ; fix ‘em velly al’ lite,” was his oracular 
decision, which he carried out by binding each sheaf of bud in a hoop of red 
paper, explaining its efficacy in the words: “Paper, him stop flower; when 
you all leady for flower, cuttee off paper.” 

Connor’s fears were thus quieted, but Hassie was in a quandary about her 
Easter blossoms, and Skue Long was powerless to help. It was very evi- 
dent that Bettina’s stock was preparing to put forth plentiful bloom, and 
just as evident that Hassie’s garden was dwindling weakly to death. 

“Not a bud anywhere!” she moaned. ‘And just look at yours! 
How do you explain it?’’ 

“It is the wicked flourishing like a green bay tree,” sug- 
gested the triumphant speculator in church decorations. 

As if her failing plants were not grief enough, 
Fate brought to Hassie a second installment of vex- 
ation. A rheumatic aunt living across the Bay sent 
a peremptory summons for her to come and spend 
a few weeks, “to read to me and run my 
little errands.” There was no help for it. 

“IT will leave my garden with you, Bet- 
tina, and that may be the saving of it, for 
I can trust you to take better care of 
mine than of yours.” 

“That’s what you can; mine is a noble 
nature,” spouted Bettina. 

“And, oh sister! try to make it bloom, 
won’t you? When Easter Sunday comes 
it will make me so happy if some of my 
=, ~ flowers are on the altar!” 

“Dll work like a Trojan,” promised the 
touched sinner. 

But during Hassie’s absence, though 
untiring care brought a few sickly buds 
cpsveurex. wnar po tO blossom, her unlucky garden went 

YOU WANT HERE?” from bad to worse; Bettina’s was a gor- 

\ Drawn by Margaret Fernie,  geOus sight of fresh-scented loveliness. 

While Hassie was away, Connor went, too—went painlessly and content- 
edly, making Bettina promise that she would take his lily to church, “the 
illegant big one, Miss Betty,” when it should come to its Easter blossoming. 

What with missing Hassie, and on account of the sorrow and tears of 
Connor’s passing, Bettina found herself most lonely and unhappy. More- 
over, as Lent slipped along towards Easter-tide, she had the miserable feel- 
ing that she had done nothing to deserve the gladness of the holy festival. 

“It is just no use; I can’t get religion: I never could!” she told herself. 
_ As an outlet for her general dissatisfaction she worked valiantly at her 
gardens, and ached for the time when she could show Hassie the gorgeous 
blossoming of the “mercenary seeds” ; there was really no ill-nature in this 
desire, it was merely the exuberance of success. To do her justice, she was 
as regretful over Hassie’s fiasco as she was pleased with her own triumph. 

She guarded poor Connor’s lilv with special care, taking off the red sashes 
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at the very nick of time, so that on the Saturday before Easter the plant was 
in full crown, with its fragrant, starry flowers. 

This particular Saturday began most dolefully for Bettina, for not only 
was the Nickel Lady away (having gone across the Bay to bring Hassie 
back), but Connor’s offering had to be taken to his church, and every step 
of the way was melancholy with memories of the little lad. 

When she reached the church door she found it sentried by a certain 
priest whom she knew by sight as having attended Connor at the last, so 
she merely raised her brimming eyes to his face, murmured “It’s Connor’s,” 
and he had understood and had taken it from her and carried it within. 

She darted into the empty Mission ; it was a dim and holy refuge where she 
could dry her tears. Once inside, her usual feeling of curious awe crept over 
her,and sheventured to kneel before the altar and tried to think that she was 
an old-time, dead, dead Mexican. It was a very “creepy” sensation. It would 
not have surprised her very much if the roughly-carved, wooden saints had 
come down off their pedestals and clasped their brown hands on the railing 
beside hers. The confessional boxes, though, made her rather nervous; they 
looked gruesomely like coffins standing on end, and who knew what might 
not be behind their green curtains? The right wall of the church always 
interested her immensely; it was hung with a tawdrily painted canvas, look- 
ing for all the world like a theater scene. Often, as now, she studied 
the daubs of color, and tried to find out what it all represented. Always, as 
now, she gave it up. 

Turning her eyes again to the altar, she was startled to see a black-robed 
priest there. He was setting it in order, and knelt and crossed himself all 
through the performance. When it was over, he turned to go, and, catch- 
ing sight of Bettina, was twice as shocked as she was; in fact, he jumped 
perceptibly. 

“Daughter, what do you want here?” he ejaculated, softly, the words 
seeming to be startled out of him. 

“I—I—I want to get religion!” gulped Bettina, but the tears which 
rained down her face gave sincerity to the speech. 

The ghost of a tender, gentle smile played over the face of the priest as 
he stood for a while in thought and pondered upon the situation. Her 
innocent, young face precluded the idea that she was very far from the fold, 
so he smiled again in benediction, and said, “Do something for some one, 
daughter. That is religion,” then he disappeared as softly as he came. 

Bettina sped out into the street, and found herself in frightened, high 
spirits over her extraordinary, little adventure. 

“*Do something for somebody,’ that is a practical answer, and ought to 
be easy to follow. But what can I do? and who wants anything done? I 
wish Hassie were here, and then we could have a fit of giggling. I am sol- 
emn, but I want to giggle, too. Poor Hassie! sie will want something done 
for her when she sees her blighted ‘religious seeds’ and my brave ‘mercen- 
ary’ ones; but that is a difficulty that I have no receipt for!” 

But just here an idea came to her which took her breath away with its 
gorgeousness. For several days a change of heart had warned her that 
instead of selling her flowers she was going to give them away, and even 
that had seemed a mean thing to .do when the goodness of the idea had be- 
longed in the first place to Hassie, who could now merely look on at another 
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person’s generosity; but this new idea solved every difficulty, and, besides, 
smacked of the heroic. 

“I'll do it, I'll do it, I'll do it, if it ‘busts a string’! Excuse me, absent 
Nickel Lady, but there are some occasions when the full heart must over- 
flow in slang or else break outright!” 

Reaching her home, Bettina seized her garden tools and performed a task 
like unto one of the labors of Hercules. 

She carefully dug up all her bloom-laden masses of stock, and into her 
violated garden transplanted Hassie’s spindly failures; then she turned Has- 
sie’s plot into a bower of sweetness by the reverse process of putting her 
own where Hassie’s had been. 

Does anyone say, not much of a task? How about removing all traces of 
the deed? How about clearing the path of tell-tale clods of carth? How 
about packing down the garden-beds to make them look undisturbed? How 
about drenching them with water to make the overturned earth look less 
frightfully new? How about raking them as a finishing touch? Not much 
of a task, indeed! Why, Bettina felt that her back was broken forever 
when the job was completed. And it was not completed a minute tco soon, 
either, for Hassie and the Nickel Lady arrived immediately after. 

“Oh, you darling!" screamed Hassie, “you've nursed my flowers all back 
to life!” 

The Nickel Lady, after one startled look at the transformation scens, 
made the perpetrator happier than ever by sending her a beam of approval. 

“You're a wonder!" chanted Hassie, dancing with glee. 

“Tam,” agreed Bettina, dancing in company. 

“But vou couldn't have done it if Heaven had not had a hand in it, too,” 
said Hassie, devoutly. 

“Oh, Heaven certainly had a hand in it!” Here the Nickel Lady choked 
with mirth. ‘ 

“But vour poor flowers! Oh, sister, I am so sorry for you!” 

“No need: I’m standing it pretty well.” 

“You can't be surprised, can you, dear, when you planted them in such 2 
wrong spirit?” 

This was rather hard to bear, and much of Bettina’s radiance vanished. 

“T must pick them right away and take them to the church at once,” said 
Hassie, starting to break off the biggest bloom. To her lasting astonish- 
ment, the whole plant came gleefully up, roots and all; and Hassie nearly 
tumbled over herself. 

“Goodness!” she ejaculated, “but they're loose growers!” 

One more did the Nickel Lady give way to uproarious mirth, but she 
came to Rettina’s aid by bidding Ilassie cut them instead of pulling them. 

The next day was one of the happiest in Bettina’s life. She went to church 
with Hassie, and once when she glanced from the laden altar where her 
flowers helped to send up incense, and then glanced with a loving look upon 
her sister’s prim and virtuous little face, her heart gave a strange bound of 
joy. 

“That’s religion,” analyzed Bettina, in complacent thought. “It does lie 
in ‘doing something for somebody,’ exactly as Father What's-his-name said; 
and since, after all, it’s just as easy to ‘get’ religion as to ‘get’ the measles, 
why, I am going to keep right on.” 


